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wographical Chronology 

Becomes Professor of Philosophy at Clermont- 
Ferrand. 

Visiting Professor in Tunisia at University of Tunis. 
Chosen Professor at the University of Paris at 
Nanterre, but returns to Tunisia when the Ministry 
of Education delays ratification of the choice. 
Chairman of Philosophy Department at new experi- 
mental university at Vincennes. 
Elected to the College de France, choosing to desig- 
nate his chair as in the "History of Systems of 
Thought." Gives inaugural lecture/ "L'ordre de 
discours," on December 2, 1970. 
First lectures in the United States and in Japan. 
Helps found the Groupe d'information sur les 
prisions (GIP), an organization for scrutinizing and 
criticizing prison conditions in France. 
Another trip to the United States, including a visit to 
the New York State prison at Attica. 
Lectures in New York, Montreal, and Rio de Janeiro. 
Takes part in protests against Franco's executions of 
militants. 

Visits Brazil and California. 

Reports on the Iranian revolution for an Italian news- 
paper. Visits Japan. 

Active in protests against the Communist govern- 
ment of Poland and in support of Solidarity. 
Teaches at the University of California at Berkeley as 
part of an agreement to visit there every year. 
Dies in Paris, June 25, 1984. 
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The above chronology is based on Daniel Defert, "Quelques reperes 
chronologique" in J.-C. Hug, Michel Foucault: Une Histoire de la 
Verite (Paris: Syros, 1985), 109-114; and James Bernauer, "Michel 
Foucault: A Biographical Chronology" in James Bernauer and David 
Rasmussan, eds., The Final Foucault (Cambridge: MIT Press, 1988), 
159-66. For further information on Foucault's life, see the biogra- 
phies by Didier Eribon and James Miller and the "temoinages" col- 
lected in he ddbat 41 (Sept.-Nov., 1986). 



Introduction 

Michel Foucault: A user's manual 



AGAINST INTERPRETATION 

For all Foucault's reservations about modernity and authorship, his 
writings are typical of a modernist author in their demand for inter- 
pretation. Any writing, of course, requires some interpretation as 
part of our efforts to evaluate, refine, extend, or appreciate its achieve- 
ment,* or to provide special background that readers outside the au- 
thor's culture or historical period may require. But certain authors - 
in literature, the twentieth-century modernists are among the best 
examples - present themselves as so immediately and intrinsically 
"difficult" as to require special interpretative efforts even for those 
well equipped to understand them. The Wasteland, Cantos, and Fin- 
negans Wake, for example, require explanation, even for culturally 
and historically attuned readers, in a way that Paradise Lost, the 
Essay on Man, and Emma do not. Philosophy, at least since Kant and 
Hegel, has also provided its share of "intrinsically obscure" writing. 
Although it may not be easy to formulate the precise difference, it is 
clear that Wittgenstein, the later Heidegger, and Derrida require a 
sort of interpretation that Russell, Dewey, and Quine do not. 

Foucault's penchant, particularly prior to Discipline and Punish, 
for the modernist obscure explains much of the demand for interpre- 
tations of his work. But the need to interpret Foucault sits ill with 
his own desire to escape general interpretative categories. More im- 
portant, as the enterprise of interpretation is usually understood, 
interpreting Foucault is guaranteed to distort his thought. Interpreta- 
tion typically means finding a unifying schema through which we 
can make overall sense of an author's works. Interpretations of Fou- 
cault, accordingly, single out some comprehensive unity or defini- 
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tive achievement that is thought to provide the key to his work. 
They claim to have attained a privileged standpoint^that provides 
the real meaning or significance of his achievement. 1 j 

Interpretation distorts because Foucault's work is at root ad hoc, 
fragmentary, and incomplete. Each of his books is determined by 
concerns and approaches specific to it and should not be understood 
as developing or deploying a theory or a method that is a general 
instrument of intellectual progress. In Isaiah Berlin's adaptation of 
Archilochus's metaphor, Foucault is not a hedgehog but a fox. 2 

Foucault's writings tempt us to general interpretation along two 
primary axes. In the first dimension he appears as a philosophical 
historian, progressively developing a series of complementary his- 
torical methods: an archaeology of discourse in The History of Mad- 
ness, The Birth of the Clinic, The Order of Things, and The Archaeol- 
ogy of Knowledge; a genealogy of power relations in Discipline and 
Punish and The History of Sexuality 1; and a problematization of 
ethics in The Use of Pleasure and The Care of the Self In the second 
dimension he appears as a historicist philosopher, offering, parallel 
to his methodological innovations, successively deeper and mutu- 
ally supporting theories of knowledge, power, and the self. It is natu- 
ral to combine these two dimensions in an overall interpretation of 
Foucault's work as a new comprehensive understanding of human 
reality supported by new methods of historical analysis. 

One of the most intelligent and interesting general interpretations 
of Foucault is that of Hubert Dreyfus and Paul Rabinow. 3 They pres- 
ent Foucault as developing a "new method " (both historical and philo- 
sophical) whereby he "goes beyond" structuralism and hermeneu- 
tics. This method they term "interpretative analytics": analytics 
because it shares Kant's critical concern of determining "the sources 
and legitimate uses" of our concepts; interpretative because it seeks 
"a pragmatically guided reading of the coherence of the practices" in 
which the concepts are expressed.* Dreyfus and Rabinow agree that 
interpretative analytics "is not a general method," since it recognizes 
that it itself is practiced within a historically contingent context and 
that its practitioner "realizes that he himself is produced by what he 
is studying; consequently he can never stand outside it. "5 Nonethe- 
less, Dreyfus and Rabinow do see Foucault's method as occupying a 
privileged position on the contemporary scene: 
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since we still take the problems of our culture seriously, ... we are drawn 
ineluctably to a position like Foucault's. In a sense, it is the only position 
left that does not regress to a tradition that is untenable. . . . This does not 
mean that one is forced to agree with Foucault's specific diagnosis of our 
current situation. . . . But . . . some form of interpretative analytics is cur- 
rently the most powerful, plausible and honest option available. 6 



Dreyfus and Rabinow offer a general interpretation in that they read 
the whole of Foucault's work as directed toward the development of 
a single historico-philosophical method that has a privileged role in 
contemporary analyses^ Even if this method is not ahistorically uni- 
versal, they clearly present it as Foucault's definitive achievement 
for our time: the preferred instrument for current social and cultural 
analysis. 

I am uneasy with this and other general interpretations of Fou- 
cault because they deny the two things that, to my mind, are most 
distinctive and most valuable in his voice: its specificity and its 
marginality. It is striking that Foucault's books hardly ever refer 
back to his previous works. The Birth of the Clinic never mentions 
The History of Madness, even though the two books share the com- 
mon ground of the history of medicine in the nineteenth century; 
The Order of Things describes the episteme of the Classical Age 
with scarcely a hint of the author's previous extensive dealings with 
that period in The History of Madness and The Birth of the Clinic; 
The History of Sexuality I, for all its conceptual, methodological, 
and topical similarities to Discipline and Punish, refuses to acknowl- 
edge any connection; and The Use of Pleasure and The Care of the 
Self, although formally the second and third volumes of a history of 
sexuality, acknowledge the first volume only to note their diver- 
gence from it. This lack of self-citation is not mere coyness. Each of 
Foucault's books strikes a specific tone that is muffled and distorted 
if we insist on harmonizing it with his other books. In examining 
psychiatry, medicine, the social sciences, and other contemporary 
disciplines, his goal was always to suggest liberating alternatives to 
what seem to be inevitable conceptions and practices/But his analy- 
ses are effective precisely because they are specific to the particular 
terrain of the discipline he is challenging, not determined by some 
general theory or methodology.f As we shall see, Foucault does not 
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hesitate to construct theories and methods, j but the constructions 
are always subordinated to the tactical needs of the particular analy- 
sis at hand.jfrhey are not general engines of war that can be deployed 
against any target. This is why each of Foucault's books has the air 
of a new beginning. 

General interpretations of Foucault suppress his marginality by 
presenting his work as the solution to the problems of an established 
discipline or as the initiation of some new discipline. This ignores 
the crucial fact that disciplines are precisely the dangers from which 
Foucault is trying to help us save ourselves. His attacks are on the 
apparently necessary presuppositions (such as that madness is men- 
tal illness, that imprisonment is the only humane punishment for 
criminals, that ending sexual repression is the key to human libera- 
tion) that define disciplines. Therefore, they can be launched only 
from the peripheral areas where the defining assumptions begin to 
lose hold. J To present Foucault as working within an established 
discipline or, even worse, as attempting to found one himself is to 
contradict the basic thrust of his efforts, f 

Resisting our inclination to general interpretation accords not 
only with the direction of Foucault's work but also with some of his 
own explicit pronouncements. For example, in "What Is an Au- 
thor?" and elsewhere, 8 he challenges the unifying categories (author, 
works, etc.) presupposed by general interpretation. And in an anony- 
mous interview, "The Masked Philosopher," he describes his dream 
that books would not be subjected to totalizing judgments but 
would rather find "a criticism of scintillating leaps of the imagina- 
tion [that] would not be sovereign or dressed in red [but would] catch 
the sea-foam in the breeze and scatter it."* 

On the other hand, it is only fair to note that Foucault himself was 
prone to providing overall interpretations of his work. Thus, in 1969 
he characterizes all his previous books [The History of Madness, The 
Birth of the Clinic, and The Order of Things) as "imperfect sketches" 
of the archaeological method for analyzing discursive formations that 
is explained in The Archaeology of Knowledge. IO But then in 1977 he 
says, "When I think back now, I ask myself what else was I talking 
about in [The History of Madness] or The Birth of the Clinic, but 
power?" 11 By 1982 he is saying: "it is not power, but the subject, 
which is the general theme of my research." 12 

The ambivalence of Foucault's view of his own work is particularly 
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apparent in a discussion at the end of The Archaeology of Knowledge. 
Foucault imagines a critic who suggests that archaeology is 

yet another of those discourses that would like to be taken as a discipline 
still in its early stages ... yet another of those projects that justify them- 
selves on the basis of what they are not, . . . disciplines for which one opens 
up possibilities, outlines a programme, and leaves the future development 
to others. But no sooner have they been outlined than they disappear to- 
gether with their authors. And the field they were supposed to tend remains 
sterile forever. 13 

Foucault first responds with forthright denials of "scientific" pre- 
tensions: "I have never presented archaeology as a science, or even 
as the beginning of a future science. . . . The word archaeology is 
not supposed to carry any suggestion of anticipation,- it simply 
indicates a possible line of attack for the analysis of verbal perfor- 
mances." 1 * But he then goes on to emphasize the close connection 
of archaeology to current sciences. They are, he says, a primary 
object of archaeological analysis; its methods are closely related to 
those of some sciences - especially generative grammar; and its 
topics are closely correlated to those of disciplines such as psycho- 
analysis, epistemology, and sociology. Foucault even suggests that a 
"general theory of productions" would, if developed, be an "envel- 
oping theory" for archaeology. He goes on to say that he is perfectly 
aware that "my discourse may disappear with the figure that has 
borne it so far." But he also says, "It may turn out that archaeology 
is the name given to a part of our contemporary theoretical conjunc- 
ture" and suggests as one possibility that "this conjuncture is giv- 
ing rise to an individualizable discipline, whose initial characteris- 
tics and overall limits are being outlined here."^ It is clear that, at 
least when he wrote The Archaeology of Knowledge, Foucault was 
tempted by the hope of becoming the founder of a new discipline. 
General interpretations of Foucault are tempting because, for all 
their distortion, they can put us on to some important truths. My 
suggestion is not that we renounce them but that we regard them as 
nonunique and developed for specific purposes. (Had Foucault lived, 
he would have surely continued to produce them as an accompani- 
ment to his ever-changing specific concerns.) Without becoming ob- 
sessed with finding the general interpretation that will give us the 
"final truth" about Foucault's work, we should be prepared to use a 
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variety of such interpretations to elucidate, for particular purposes, 
specific aspects of his writings. For example, the methodological 
axis of interpretation, which sees Foucault moving from archaeology 
through genealogy to ethics, is useful for appreciating his contribu- 
tion to historical method and hence relating his work to the Annales 
school, French history and philosophy of science, the "new histori- 
ans," disputes about the role of events in history, etc. 16 The topical 
axis of interpretation, which views him as starting with the study of 
knowledge, coming to see the inextricable connection of knowledge 
to power, and finally subordinating both to a primary concern with 
the self, shows how to read Foucault as contributing to recent discus- 
sions in the epistemology and philosophy of science (particularly 
social epistemology and "postmodern" philosophy of science) and in 
social theory. 1 ? 

It is, however, less risky and even more profitable to regard Fou- 
cault as an intellectual artisan, someone who over the years con- 
structed a variety of artifacts, the intellectual equivalents of the 
material objects created by a skilled goldsmith or cabinetmaker. We 
need to take account of the specific circumstance occasioning the 
production of each artifact in order to understand and appreciate it. 
But each artifact may also have further uses not explicitly envisaged 
by its creator, so that we also need to examine it with a view to 
employment for our own purposes. Foucault was particularly adept 
at crafting three sorts of intellectual artifacts: histories, theories, 
and myths. As an alternative to a general interpretation of his work, 
I propose to discuss some examples of these productions. 



FOUCAULT'S HISTORIES 

Foucault wrote book-length histories of madness, clinical medicine, 
the social sciences, the prison, and ancient and modern sexuality. 
Although much has been made of his archaeological and genealogi- 
cal methods, his approach to each topic is driven much more by the 
specific historical subject matter than by prior methodological com- 
mitments. "Archaeology" and "genealogy" are primarily retrospec- 
tive (and usually idealized) descriptions of Foucault's complex ef- 
forts to come to terms with his historical material. His "discourse 
OH method," The Archaeology of Knowledge, is a reconstruction, 
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with a not insignificant amount of trimming and shaping, of what 
went on in the three histories that preceded it. 18 

An appreciation of Foucault's histories requires locating them on 
a finer grid than that defined by the two dimensions of archaeology 
and genealogy. I propose tracking Foucaultian histories along four 
dimensions: histories of ideas, histories of concepts, histories of the 
present, and histories of experience. 

Although Foucault's explicit mentions of standard history of ideas 
are at best disdainful, we need to keep in mind that he himself 
frequently offers the sorts of textual interpretations and compari- 
sons that are the mainstay of orthodox history of ideas. Central to 
The History of Madness, for example, is his reading of the passage in 
the Meditations in which Descartes dismisses the possibility that he 
is mad as a grounds for doubt. x *> Similarly, crucial claims of The 
Order of Things are based on interpretations of scientific and philo- 
sophical texts from Paracelsus and Aldrovandi to Smith and Kant. 
Moreover, despite Foucault's particular disdain for historians of 
ideas' concern with attributions of originality, key points of his argu- 
ment in The Order of Things depend on showing that, for example, 
Cuvier rather than Lamarck developed the basic framework for evo- 
lutionary theory and that Marx's work in economics is really just a 
variant on Ricardo's. Much of Foucault's last two volumes, on an- 
cient sexuality, also need to be read and evaluated by the norms of 
standard interpretative history of ideas. On at least one important 
level, they are simply explications of texts by Galen, Xenophon, and 
Plato, among others. 

Much of Foucault's historiography falls in the genre of "the history 
of concepts," as that has been understood by his friend and mentor 
Georges Canguilhem. This approach flows from an insistence on the 
distinction between the concepts that interpret scientific data and 
the theories that explain them. By contrast, the standard Anglo- 
American view (shared by both positivists such as Hempel and their 
critics such as Kuhn) is that theories are interpretations of data and 
therefore define the concepts in terms of which data are understood. 
On Canguilhem's view, concepts give us a preliminary understanding 
of data that allows us to formulate scientifically fruitful questions 
about how to explain the data as conceptualized. Theories then pro- 
vide different - and often conflicting - answers to these questions. 
For example, Galileo introduced a new concept of the motion of fall- 
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ing bodies (in opposition to Aristotle's); then he, Descartes, and New- 
ton provided competing theories to explain the motion so conceived. 
As long as concepts are regarded as functions of theories, their history 
will be identical with that of the development of theoretical f ormula- 
tions.|But for Canguilhem concepts are "theoretically polyvalent"; 
the same concept can function in quite different theoretical contexts. 
This opens up the possibility of histories of concepts that are distinct 
from the standard histories that merely trace a succession of theoreti- 
cal formulations.! 

Canguilhem himself demonstrated the power of this approach in 
his history of the concept of reflex action. 20 The standard view is 
that this concept was first introduced by Descartes in his Traite de 
rhomme. Such a view is natural if we do not make Canguilhem's 
distinction between concepts and theories. The concept of reflex 
action is at the heart of modern mechanistic theories in physiology, 
and Descartes was the first to describe reflex phenomena and try to 
account for them mechanistically. But Canguilhem is able to show 
that, even though Descartes anticipates modern physiology in offer- 
ing a mechanistic explanation of the reflex, he does not in fact have, 
either explicitly or implicitly, the modern concept of the reflex. His 
explanation is of the phenomenon conceived quite differently than 
modern physiology conceives it. By contrast, Canguilhem shows, 
the modern concept of the reflex is fully present in the (distinctly 
nonmodern) vitalistic physiology of Thomas Willis. 21 

Foucault makes a similar use of the history of concepts in The 
Order of Things when he argues that the Darwinian idea of an evolu- 
tion of species is implicit in Cuvier but not in Lamarck. He admits 
that Lamarck's developmental theory recognizes biological change in 
a way that Cuvier's fixist theory does not. But, Foucault argues, it is 
Cuvier and not Lamarck who introduces the fundamental idea that 
biological species are productions of historical forces rather than in- 
stantiations of timeless, a priori possibilities. Lamarckian "evolu- 
tion" is merely a matter of living things successively occupying pre- 
established niches that are quite independent of historical forces, 
such as natural selection. But for Cuvier the fact that species do not 
change over time is itself a result of the historical forces that have led 
to their production. Lamarckian change is just a superficial play of 
organisms above the eternally fixed structure of species; Cuvier's 
fixism is a historical stability produced by radically temporal biologi- 
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cal processes. Accordingly, Foucault maintains that Cuvier rather 
than Lamarck provides the conceptual framework that makes Dar- 
win's theory of evolution possible. 

Of all Foucault's books, The Birth of the Clinic (written for a series 
edited by Canguilhem) comes the closest to a pure history of con- 
cepts, the concept in question being that of physical illness as it 
developed from the end of the eighteenth century through the first 
third of the nineteenth. The Order of Things also makes extensive use 
of Canguilhem's approach. Foucault's accounts of the empirical sci- 
ences of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries are simply histories 
of the relevant concepts. But The Order of Things also extends and 
transforms Canguilhem's method. For Canguilhem concepts corre- 
spond to disciplines, and the history of a concept is written within the 
confines of the relevant discipline. But Foucault links apparently very 
different disciplines by showing similarities in their basic concepts. 
He argues, for example, that the Classical empirical sciences of gen- 
eral grammar, natural history, and analysis of wealth share a common 
conceptual structure that makes them much more similar to one 
another than any one of them is to its modern successor (respectively: 
philology, biology, and economics). Even more important, Foucault 
maintains that such philosophical concepts as resemblance, represen- 
tation, and man pervade all the disciplines of a given period, a view 
/that leads him to the notion of an episteme as the system of concepts 
that defines knowledge for a given intellectual era.| 

These extensions of Canguilhem's history of concepts transform 
it by moving to a level where the historian is no longer required to 
define a discipline in its own terms. As a historian of biology, 
Canguilhem deals with concepts (such as reflex action) explicitly 
deployed by contemporary biology. Foucault focuses not only on 
such first-order biological concepts but also on concepts (such as 
representation and historicity) that are conditions of possibility for 
the first-order concepts. 

This analysis of the "intellectual subconscious" of scientific disci- 
plines is precisely Foucault's famous archaeological approach to the 
history of thought. Archaeolog y is an important alt erna tive t o stan- 
dardjustory of ideas ^adthits e mphasis on the t heorizing of individ- 
ual thnDcersand concern with thei r influen ce on one anothgr. Fou- 
cault suggests (anOEows how the suggestion islruitful) that the 
play of individuals' thought, in a given period and disciplinary con- 
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text, takes place in a space with a structure defined by a system of 
rules more fundamental than the assertions of the individuals think- 
ing in the space. Delineating the structures of this space (the goal of 
the archaeology of thought) often gives a more fundamental under- 
standing of the history of thought than do standard histories cen- 
tered on the individual subject (which Foucault disdainfully labels 
"doxology"). 

Many of Foucault's histories fall under the category he designated 
"history of the present." Of course history is, by definition, about 
the past, but Foucault's histories typically begin from his perception 
that something is terribly wrong in the present. His motive for em- 
barking on a history is his judgment that certain current social 
circumstances - an institution, a discipline, a social practice - are 
"intolerable." 22 His primary goal is not to understand the past but to 
understand the present; or, to put the point with more nuance, to 
use an understanding of the past to understand something that is 
intolerable in the present. In this sense his characterization of Disci- 
pline and Punish as "history of the present" (30-31) applies to all his 
histories. 

Apart from the paradoxical language, there is really nothing extra- 
ordinary in Foucault's project of trying to understand the present in 
terms of the past; in one way or another, this is what most histori- 
ans are up to. But Foucault reverses a standard polarity of this 
enterprise. Whereas much traditional history tries to show that 
where we are is inevitable, given the historical causes revealed by 
its account, Foucault's histories aim to show the contingency - and 
hence surpassability - of what history has given us. Intolerable prac- 
tices and institutions present themselves as having no alternative: 
How could we do anything except set up asylums to treat the 
mentally ill? How deal humanely with criminals except by impris- 
oning them? How attain sexual freedom except by discovering and 
accepting our sexual orientation? Foucault's histories aim to re- 
move this air of necessity by showing that the past ordered things 
quite differently and that the processes leading to our present prac- 
tices and institutions were by no mean inevitable. 

Foucault's history of madness, for example, is an assault on our 
conception of madness as mental illness and the practice of psychia- 
try based on this conception. We tend to think that people who 
shout unprovoked obscenities in public places or refuse to eat any- 
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thing other than cat food are by definition mentally ill and require 
the care of qualified medical professionals. Mental illness is the 
inevitable diagnosis of such behavior, and psychiatric treatment the 
only way of dealing with it. Foucault's history of madness is de- 
signed to show first that there have been alternative conceptions of 
mad behavior with at least as much cognitive respectability as ours. 
In particular, during the Classical Age (about 1650 to 1800), Europe- 
ans viewed madness not as an illness requiring medical treatment 
but as a moral fault that reduced human beings to a level of animal- 
ity that could only be isolated and contained, not cured. Foucault 
maintains that this is not a false conception, refuted by the truth of 
modern psychiatry. Rather, both the Classical and the modern con- 
ceptions of madness are social constructions, intelligible and appar- 
ently compelling in their own periods, but with no privileged access 
to the truth of madness. 

Foucault further maintains that the modern conception of madness 
as mental illness was unwittingly constructed from two key ele- 
ments of the Classical conception. The notion that the mad are ani- 
mals was transformed into the modern view of madness as a natural 
phenomenon, governed by biological and psychological laws, while 
the Classical moral condemnation of madness was retained through 
the asylum system of confinement, which surreptitiously imposed 
bourgeois values on its inmates. He reads the emergence of modern 
psychiatry not as an ineluctable triumph of compassion based on 
scientific objectivity, but as the product of scientifically and morally 
suspect forces peculiar to the social and intellectual structures of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

In The Order of Things Foucault offers a similar analysis of the 
modern social sciences. He maintains that all social scientific knowl- 
edge is based on a particular conception of human reality, the concep- 
tion of man, Man is defined as that entity for which representations 
of objects exist. To assert the reality of man in this special sense is to 
posit a being with a puzzling dual status; something that is both an 
object in the world and an experiencing subject through which the 
world is constituted. Modern thought takes this conception of man 
as definitive of human reality as such, but Foucault maintains that it 
is just one contingent construal of that reality - and one that will 
soon pass. 
The Order of Things can be read broadly as a historical critique of 
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the modern concept of man. First, Foucault begins by trying to show 
that the concept had no role during the immediately preceding Clas- 
sical period. That age simply identified thought with representation; 
to think of something was just to represent it as an item in a table of 
genera and species. But that meant that there could be no Classical 
thought of representation itself. To think of representation would 
require representing it, which would in turn require placing it as one 
species in the table of kinds of thought. But this was impossible, 
since representation was regarded as identical with thought. It was, 
accordingly, impossible for the Classical Age to think of representa- 
tion and therefore impossible for it to form the concept of man, 
which is defined in terms of representation. In this sense man did 
not exist for the Classical Age. The concept, Foucault argues, 
emerges only at the end of the eighteenth century, when Kant for the 
first time treats representation as just one form of thought and seeks 
the conditions that make it possible. 

Foucault also details ways in which the viability of the concept of 
man has come into question during the modern period. His discus- 
sion of "the analytic of finitude" highlights the failure of modern 
philosophical efforts (from Kant through Heidegger) to forge a coher- 
ent understanding of an entity that is somehow both the source of the 
world and an object in the world. And he argues that the more success- 
ful efforts of the human sciences to attain knowledge of human be- 
ings have led to "counter-sciences," such as Lacan's psychoanalysis 
and Levi-Strauss's anthropology, that undermine the concept of rn^n? 

We have seen how Foucault's archaeological method is an out- 
growth of his use of Canguilhem's history of concepts. Similarly, his 
genealogical method can be understood in terms of his desire to 
write histories of the present. In fact, in one use of the term, Fou- 
cault simply identifies genealogy with history of the present, regard- 
ing it as any effort to question the necessity of dominant categories 
and procedures. More narrowly, genealogy is a history of the present 
specifically concerned with the complex casual antecedents of a 
socio-intellectual reality (in contrast to archaeology, which is con- 
cerned only with the conceptual structures subtending the reality). 
Discipline and Punish is the fullest expression of genealogy in this 
narrow sense, since it, more than any other of Foucault's books, is 
concerned with practices and institutions rather than experiences 
and ideas. 2 * 
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Foucault frequently referred to his historical analyses as "histories 
of experience." Such reference is especially prominent in The His- 
tory of Madness, which continually speaks of the Renaissance, Clas- 
sical, and modern experiences of madness, and in the two volumes 
on the ancient history of sexuality, which Foucault explicitly pres- 
ents as "a history of the experience of sexuality" [The Use of Plea- 
sure, 4). But the idea is present throughout Foucault's histories. The 
Preface to The Order of Things, tor example, presents that work as 
an analysis of "the pure experience of order and of its modes of 
being" (xxi). 

"History of experience" does not, however, have a univocal sense 
throughout Foucault's historical writings. In The History of Mad- 
ness, which is still significantly marked by Foucault's early attrac- 
tion to existential phenomenology, the talk of experience evokes, as 
Foucault himself later noted, 2 * the notion of an anonymous subject 
of an age's thought and perception. The account of The History of 
Madness accordingly often suggests a quasi-Hegelian Phdnomeno- 
logie des kranken Geistes. Subsequent references (for example, to 
the experience of order in The Order of Things or to the "gaze" in 
The Birth of the Clinic) are more appropriately read in terms of the 
nonsubjective linguistic structures (discursive formations) Foucault 
theorizes about in The Archaeology of Knowledge, The "experi- 
ence" of the last two volumes of the history of sexuality signals a 
return of the subject, although not the quasi-Hegelian specter of The 
History of Madness. Now the experience is located in individual 
persons, who are themselves, however, situated in the fields of 
knowledge and the systems of normativity that are the respective 
objects of archaeology and genealogy. 

These four dimensions define the field on which Foucault's histo- 
ries take their diverse forms. Rather than taking any single book as 
the monotone development of a particular method or strategy, we 
should read each of Foucault's historical studies as the marshaling of 
a variety of historical approaches to come to terms with a particular 
historical reality. The precise combination of approaches depends on 
the object of inquiry. The history of concepts is most appropriate for 
disciplines well past the "threshold of scientificity" 2 * and so is par- 
ticularly prominent in The Birth of the Clinic's treatment of medi- 
cine and The Order of Things's treatment of the social sciences and 
their predecessors. All of Foucault's studies are histories of the pres- 
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ent in that their subject matter corresponds to some contemporary 
ideas and practices that he finds especially dangerous. But the ap- 
proach is paramount in The History of Madness, Discipline and 
Punish, and The History of Sexuality I, where there is a specific and 
well-entrenched institutional locus (the asylum, the prison, govern- 
mental bio-power) of the danger. The history of experience is most 
prominent in The History of Madness and The Use of Pleasure and 
The Care of the Self where, although in very different ways, Fou- 
cault recognizes a central role for the subject. 
] Foucault's distinctiveness as an historian of thought lies less in 
his invention of new methods than in his willingness to employ 
whatever methods seem required by his specific subject matterj Ar- 
chaeology and genealogy are innovations of some importance. The 
former, developed out of Canguilhem's history of concepts, writes a 
history of thought centered not in the individual subject but in the 
linguistic structures defining the fields in which individual subjects 
operate. The latter, as a particular version of history of the present, 
undermines grand narratives of inevitable progress by tracing the 
origins of practices and institutions from a congeries of contingent 
"petty causes." But neither method is the exclusive vehicle of any 
given Foucaultian analysis, and neither has precisely the same sense 
in its various applications. 

Further, despite the imperial tone of some Foucaultian rhetoric, 
neither of these methods eliminates the need for historical work of 
a more standard sort. Archaeology is a useful supplement and, in 
some cases, a necessary corrective to standard (subject-centered) 
approaches to intellectual history, but it can hardly stand as a sub- 
stitute for such work. Its weakness is the obverse of its strength: 
the bracketing or decentering of the subject. The power of archaeol- 
ogy is apparent from what it finds in the Conceptual structures that 
lie beneath and outside the consciousness of individual subjects. Its 
limitation is its abstraction from the intellectual lives of subjects, 
which are not purely foam spewed up by the archaeological ocean 
but the most concrete and original locus of intellectual achieve- 
ment. Similarlyjthe microanalyses of Foucault's genealogy usefully 
undermine the apparent inevitability of many large-scale accounts:! 
But there are relevant factors operative at the macro-level that the 
close focus of genealogy is too narrow to detect. 
There are those who suggest that Foucault is not really a historian 
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and that his work should not be evaluated by the standard norms and 

canons of historiography. 26 They are correct in the sense that a Fou- 
caultian history often has its distinctive agenda, with goals quite 
different from that of standard historiography. His histories of the 
present, for example, do not aim at a full and balanced reconstruction 
of past phenomena in their own terms. They focus selectively on just 
those aspects of the past that are important for understanding our 
present intolerable circumstances. Such histories may suggest com- 
prehensive schemata that either intrigue or outrage orthodox histori- 
ans, who have every right to develop or refute Foucault's general 
claims about, for example, the status of the mad in eighteenth- 
century Europe or the fundamental mentality of the Classical Age. 
But even if, read as standard history, his accounts are found inaccu- 
rate, they may still be adequate to their task of grounding a historical 
critique of current malpractices. For example, reservations regarding 
the overall adequacy of Foucault's account of Tuke's "moral therapy" 
may not affect the validity of his conclusions about modern psychia- 
try's lack of moral neutrality. 

Foucault's histories of experience provide an example of another 
sort. Here he is concerned to describe the basic categories that struc- 
ture the way a given age perceived and thought about objects such as 
madness or disease. Such a description is derived from historical 
facts about discourse and behavior during the given age, but Fou- 
cault's claims about the "mentality" of an age do not require that he 
be right about every fact he puts forward to illustrate them. For 
example, historians such as Roy Porter have rightly challenged Fou- 
cault's assertions about the extent of confinement of the mad in 
eighteenth-century Europe without thereby subverting his view that 
the attitudes behind confinement were central to the Classical expe- 
rience of madness. 

Although Foucault's particular focus may sometimes allow him 
to escape from criticisms that would refute a more orthodox histori- 
cal account, this is not because his enterprise falls outside the stan- 
dard disciplinary norms of historiography. Histories of experience, of 
concepts, or of the present do need to be justified by historical evi- 
dence, as Foucault is entirely aware. But just what sort of evidence is 
appropriate depends on the precise sort of historical claim being 
made. If a history of the present is confused with a global account of 
the past for its own sake or if a history of an experience is mistaken 
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for a set of empirical generalizations about what people in the past 
said or did, then Foucault is being evaluated by the wrong sort of 
norms. But every one of his historical claims needs to be justified on 
the basis of some set of facts accessible to standard historiography. 
Otherwise Foucault's claims will be either gratuitous or not really 
historical. 

FOUCAULT'S THEORIES 

Foucault is an impressive theoretician who builds complex analytic 
structures with rare facility and acuity. His theorizing is typically 
not for its own sake but in response to the demands of a specific 
historical or critical project. Moreover, the theories devised are not 
intended as permanent stpictwesret^l^ing in virtue of their univer- 
sal truth. They are (emporary sc^ffolcftngs, erected for a specific 
purpose, that FoucaultTsTiapFftoabandon to whomever might find 
them useful, once he has finished his job. 

Consider, for example, Foucault's uses of theories of language. His 
two most extensive treatments of language are in The Order of 
Things and The Archaeology of Knowledge; and although these 
books were separated by only three years, it would b^ hard to imag- 
ine more thoroughly different approaches. The Order of Things deals 
with language in a broadly Heideggerian framework of historical 
ontology. The question is how the being of language has varied over 
time, and the answer is given by describing the diverse ways that 
language has both existed in and referred to the world. 

During the Renaissance, according to Foucault, language had "been 
set down in the world and form[ed] a part of it, both because things 
themselves hide and manifest their enigma like a language and be- 
cause words offer themselves to men as things to be deciphered" (The 
Order of Things, 3 5 ). As a result, the Renaisssance studied language as 
it would any other natural object. Ramus, for example, did not regard 
etymology as having to do with the meanings of words but with the 
intrinsic properties of letters, syllables, and words. And his syntax 
was concerned with the consequences of these intrinsic properties for 
combinations of words, not with criteria for the meaningfulness of 
such combinations. For the Renaissance, "language is not what it is 
because it has a meaning; its representativefcontent . . . has no role to 
play here" {The Order of Things, 35). 
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With the Classical Age, there is a radical change in the ontological 
status of language: "language, instead of existing as the material 
writing of things, was to find its area of being restricted to the gen- 
eral organization of representative signs" {The Order of Things, 42). 
Language is no longer intertwined with the world, a subsystem of 
resemblances ontologically on a par with the nonlinguistic resem- 
blances that constitute the overall system of reality. Language is 
now a separate ontological realm, related to but sharply distinct 
from the world it describes. "The profound kinship of language with 

f the world was . . . dissolved Discourse was still to have the.task 

of speaking that which is, but it was no longer to be anything more 
than what it said" (The Order of Things, 43). The entire reality of 
language was exhausted in its function of representing objects. 
\ With the modern period (roughly, following Kant), the transpar- 
ent, purely representative character of language is lost and lan- 
guage becomes once again just one part of the world, j Now, how- 
ever, its reality is not that of an eternal, divinely contrived system 
of resemblances but that of complexly dispersed historical jshe.- 
jnomena/ No longer the golden key to understanding the world, 
language has become our unavoidable but profoundly recalcitrant 
means of expression - recalcitrant precisely because of the histori- 
cal sedimentations that constrain and distort everything we try to 
say. Foucault sees formalization and hermeneutical interpretation, 
the two apparently opposed instruments of modern philosophical 
analysis, as in fact complementary efforts to overcome the obsta- 
cles language poses to knowledge. 

With the modern age, as Foucault suspects, ending, the being of 
language is once again undergoing a fundamental shift. The final 
result is still undetermined and unpredictable, although Foucault 
suggests that it may involve a rebirth of language as a unified 
plentitude. In any case, he has no doubt that the question of lan- 
guage is "where the whole curiosity of our thought now resides" 
(The Order of Things, 306). 
In the Archaeology of Knowledge there are only a few hints of 
JHeideggerian historical ontology . Languages are historical in the 
seiBe iliat USe"thought of different periods arises from different sets 
of linguistic systems ("discursive formations"). But language itself is 
characterized by an ateittporal basic structure characteristic of all 
discursive formations. This structure is given by Foucault's elabo- 
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rate typology of the rules governing the statements (enonces) that 
are the basic elements of a discursive formation. Classical natural 
history and modern biology are very different modes of thought be- 
cause the discursive rules governing their statements are very differ- 
ent. But in the schema of The Archaeology of Knowledge there is no 
suggestion that language as such has undergone any fundamental 
transformation from the Classical to the modern age. In both periods 
it is a system of statements governed by rules that instantiate Fou- 
cault's atemporal type of a discursive formation. 

It might seem then that in The Archaeology of Knowledge Fou- 
cault renounces the Heideggerianism of The Order of Things in fa- 
vor of a structuralist theory of language, despite his intemperate 
disavowals of the structuralist label. And, indeed, when (in the con- 
clusion of The Archaeology of Knowledge) Foucault imagines a 
critic objecting "You have refused to see that discourse, unlike a 
particular language [langue] perhaps, is essentially historical" he 
replies, "You are quite right" (The Archaeology of Knowledge, 200, 
translation modified). My suggestion, however, is that what happens 
from The Order of Things to The Archaeology of Knowledge is not 
Foucault's conversion to a new position but his selection of a new 
intellectual tool. In The Order of Things Foucault's concern is es- 
chatological: he sets himself up as the prophet of the end of one 
epistemic age and the beginning of another. In casting his gaze over 
all that has preceded the coming transf ormation,|he sees new concep- 
tions of language as central in each stage of development] A Heideg- 
gerian picture of language as a historico-ontological presence is a 
natural and effective vehicle for presenting such a viewpoint. In Th e 

Arrhnonlngy nf VrxnwlpAvP. Fniir.ffl1t's rnnrern is methpdolo^ical: he 

is trying to construct a general approach to the history of tho ught 
tot presuppose the ce ntrality of the phenomenologi cal 
jsubjeik. For this purpo se it is_ natural and effective to present lan- 
"gSage as an atemporal Wructura of rules \ To ask Foucault which 
theory of language is really right is like asking the quantum physi- 
cist whether light is really a wave or a system of particles. The only 
sensible answer is that there are particular contexts in which each 
view has distinctive advantages. 

My suggestion is not that Foucault need be an antirealist in princi- 
ple about theories, any more than the quantum physicist who re- 
fuses to choose between a wave and a particle picture need be an 
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antirealist in principle. The physicist may well think that there is 
some ultimate truth about the nature of light, even while maintain- 
ing that the choice between the wave and the particle picture is not 
relevant to the question of what this truth is. Such a physicist might 
even think that the question of a theory's ultimate truth was of no 
concern to him or her as a physicist, on the grounds that physics 
aims only at accounts that are empirically adequate. Similarly, my 
suggestion is not that Foucault thinks he has philosophical grounds 
for rejecting the very idea of a true theory, but that he is concerned 
about values theories may have quite apart from questions about 
their ultimate truth. 

This nonrealist approach is also helpful in thinking about Fou- 
cault's famous and controversial account of power. This account is 
laid out, generally and abstractly it seems, in a series of propositions 
in The History of Sexuality I. For example: "power is exercised from ~] 
innumerable points, in the interplay of nonegalitarian and mobile 
gelations. . - . Power comes from below ; that is, there is no binary 
and all-encompassing opposition between rulers and ruled at the 
root of power relations. . . . Power relations are both iBt^tional arid 
«*nonsuhJ£ctive" (The History of Sexuality J, 94). " " \ 

Charles Taylor, most effectively among many others, has criti- 
cized Foucault's theory of power as a gross over-simplification: 

His espousal of the reversal of Clauswitz's aphorism, which makes us see 
politics as war carried on by other means, can open insights in certain 
situations. But to make this one's basic axiom for the examination of mod- 
em power as such leaves out too much, foucault's opposition between the 
old model of power, based on sovereignty/obedience, and the new one based 
on domination/subjugation leaves out everything in Western history which 
has been animated by civic humanism or analogous movements With- 
out this in one's conceptual armoury Western history and societies become 
incomprehensible. 27 

But it is not at all clear that the theory Foucault propounds is, as 
Taylor suggests, intended to elucidate anything as grand as "Western 
history and societies." The chapter of The History of Sexuality I in 
which Foucault lays down his propositions about power is not titled 
''The Nature of Power," but simply "Method," the question being, as 
Foucault explicitly puts it, one "of forming a different grid of histori- 
cal decipherment by starting from a different theory of power" (The 
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History of Sexuality I, 90-91). Further, this theory will not be put 
forward as an independent construct; it will be a matter of "advancing 
little by little toward a different conception of power through a closer 
examination of an entire historical material" (91), namely, the very 
specific material that makes up the body of Foucault's projected his- 
tory of modern sexuality. Foucault's goal, then, is not to provide a 
universally applicable theory of modern power but to find a theory 
that will help us understand "a certain form of knowledge regarding 
sex" (9a). He is after nothing more than what Taylor agrees he has: a 
theory that "can open insights in certain situations." 

Certainly, Foucault is also interested in deploying his theory of 
power in other relevant domains. He first developed it in his study of 
the modern prison in Discipline and Punish, where he also showed 
how the theory elucidated a range of modern institutions, from ar- 
mies to schools, that had a "carceral" structure. But Foucault sees 
such extensions as demonstrating the fruitfulness of a method 
rather than the universality of a picture. Moreover, he makes no 
claims about the exclusive validity of his approach, even to the 
domains in which he thinks it particularly enlightening. According 
to his theory, power is a matter of the subtle and meticulous control 
of bodies rather than the influence of ethical and judicial ideas and 
institutions. Nonetheless, he says that "it is certainly legitimate to 
write a history of punishment against the background of moral ideas 
or legal structures." His point is just that there remains the question 
(which his work purports to answer positively), "Can one write such 
a history against the background of a history of bodies?" [Discipline 
and Punish, 25). It is, then, not surprising that, when formulating 
"four rules" expressing the consequences of his theory of power for 
writing a history of sexuality, Foucault emphasizes that they "are 
not intended as methodological imperatives; at most they are cau- 
tionary prescriptions" [The History of Sexuality I, 98). 

FOUCAULT'S MYTHS 

The power of Foucault's writing is due not only to his carefully 
wrought histories and theories; it also derives from the much less 
consciously developed, deeply emotional myths that inform many 
of his books. These myths take the traditional form of a struggle 
between monsters and heroes. The History of Madness, for example, 
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is built on the struggle between the terrors inflicted on the mad by 
moralizing psychiatrists and the dazzling transgressions of mad art- 
ists such as Nietzsche, van Gogh, and Artaud. As so often, the hor- 
rors of the monsters are the most effectively portrayed. Rage against 
them periodically cracks the mannered surface of Foucault's subtle 
and learned prose with outbursts of derision, sarcasm, and moral 
indignation. He denounces the moral psychiatry of the nineteenth- 
century reformers, which "substituted for the free terror of madness 
the stifling anguish of responsibility; fear no longer reigned on the 
other side of the prison gates, it now raged under the seals of con- 
science" (582, 247); "the insane individual ... far from being pro- 
tected, [was] kept in a perpetual anxiety, ceaselessly threatened by 
Law and Transgression" (580, 245). Foucault presents such psychia- 
try as a "gigantic moral imprisonment" that can be called liberation 
"only by way of antiphrasis." 28 The History of Sexuality 1 expresses 
a similar disdain at the liberation from repression allegedly effected 
by modern sciences of sexuality: "The irony of this deployment is in 
having us believe that our 'liberation' is in the balance" (159). Even 
the generally detached analysis of The Birth of the Clinic is laced 
with venom toward the alleged compassion of "medical human- 
ism": "the mindless phenomenologies of understanding mingle the 
sand of their conceptual desert with this half-baked notion" (xiv). 

Although Foucault's monsters take different forms from book to 
book, all are manifestations of the grand bogeyman of French intel- 
lectuals since Flaubert: bourgeois society. Hatred of the institutions 
of this society - particularly the family and conventional morality - 
gives power and intensity to Foucault's prose. But it also renders 
him uncharacteristically insensitive to the complexities and nu- 
ances of the despised phenomena. They remain little more than 
scarecrows on his historical landscapes, and their logical function is, 
appropriately, that of straw men. 

Until the 1970s, Foucault opposed his bourgeois scarecrows to the 
heroic monuments of the great deviant artists. In his historical stud- 
ies, these most often appear simply as names in honorific litanies. But 
beneath these brief liturgical evocations, there is a rather well devel- 
oped view of avant garde (modernist and postmodernist) literature 
and art, sketched toward the end of The History of Madness and at 
various points of The Order of Things and more fully articulated in 
his book on Raymond Roussel and in a series of essays published 
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during the 1960s, mostly in Tel Quel. Foucault's artists exemplify the 
two primary components of his positive morality: transgression and 
intensity. Human fulfillment requires first an opening up of possibili- 
ties that lie beyond the limits of prevailing norms. This he under- 
stands in terms of Bataille's concept of transgression, a notion devel- 
oped with great subtlety in his essay on Bataille. 2 * For the Foucault of 
the 1960s, art - particularly writing - is the primary locus of trans- 
gression. Writing "implies an action that is always testing the limits 
of its regularity, transgressing and reversing an order that it accepts 
and manipula tes. Writing unfolds like a game that inevitably move s 
b eyond its own rules and finally leaves them behin d. ... It is primar- 
ily concerned with creating an opening where the writing subject 
endlessly disappears."* ^ — 

For Foucault, transgression is neither a( jdenjal of existing values 
and the limits corr espondin g to them (it contains, he says, "nothing 
negative") nor an/ffii rmatfifri of some new realm of values and lim- 
its. It is (and here Foucatrft employs Blanchot's term) a "contesta- 
tion" of values that "carries them all to their limits." In Nietz- 
schean terms, transgression is an affirmation of human reality, but 
one made with the stark realization that there is no transcendent 
meaning or ground of this reality. "To contest [transgress] is to pro- 
ceed until one reaches the empty core where being achieves its limit 
and where the limit defines being. There, at the transgressed limit, 
the 'yes' of contestation reverberates, leaving without echo the hee- 
haw of Nietzsche's braying ass."* 1 

Foucault sees transgression as essentially tied to intensity; it "is 
like a flash of lightning in the night which, from the beginning of 
time, gives a dense and black intensity to the night it denies."* 2 
Such intensity is the direct consequence of a transgression that by 
its very nature places us beyond the deadening and consoling cer- 
tainties of conventional life. But it also is something that was - and 
remained -of major importance to Foucault in much more per- 
sonal terms. In an uncharacteristically revelatory comment to an 
interviewer in 1983, he noted: "I'm not able to give myself and 
others those middle-range pleasures that make up everyday life. 
Such pleasures are nothing for me and I'm not able to organize my 
life in order to make place for them. ... A pleasure must be some- 
thing incredibly intense Some drugs are really important for 
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me because they are the mediation to those incredibly intense joys 
that I am looking for."** 

James Miller's recent biography takes Foucault's fascination with 
intensity - particularly with what Miller calls "limit-experiences" 
and relates to Foucault's use of drugs and participation sado-masoch- 
istic sexual rituals - as the biographical key to his work.** Although 
intensity is, as we have just seen, an important category in Fou- 
cault's thought, Miller overemphasizes it to the point of distortion. 
This occurs on two levels. On what we might call the microlevel, 
Miller systematically misreads specific texts by attributing to Fou- 
cault himself (on the basis of meagre biographical information) 
views that the text explicitly attributes to someone else. (David 
Halperin offers some clear examples in his critique of Miller.)** In 
support of his interpretative method, Miller cites Jean Starobinski's 
much admired work on Rousseau.* 6 But whereas Starobinski had 
available voluminous autobiographical and other confessional mate- 
rials, in the case of Foucault there is really nothing beyond some 
anecdotes from friends and acquaintances and occasional brief re- 
marks Foucault made in interviews or other conversations. When 
there are vast tracts of someone's personal life about which we know 
virtually nothing and when the knowledge we have of most other 
areas is at best sketchy, the effort to read the texts in terms of the life 
can only be an exercise in speculation. Miller is simply projecting 
his own ideas about what certain thoughts, feelings, situations, or 
actions might mean, with no reason for thinking that this is what 
they did mean for Foucault.*? 

On the macrolevel, Martin simply ignores or dismisses large 
chunks of Foucault's work that do not admit of analysis in terms of 
his biographical reading. He ignores almost all the central historical 
discussion of The History of Madness in favor of a focus on the 
preface to the first edition (which Foucault dropped from later edi- 
tions) and the discussion of the mad artist toward the end of the 
book. He passes over the subtle epistemological and linguistic analy- 
ses of The Birth of the Clinic and pays attention only to the brief 
discussions of death. And he dismisses out of hand almost all of The 
Order of Things and of The Archaeology of Knowledge. Even Disci- 
pline and Punish and the three volumes of The History of Sexuality 
which might seem to be especially relevant to Foucault's personal 
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life, receive little attention because they have so little to do with 
"limit-experiences." We would hardly expect an interpretative mas- 
ter key to fit so few locks. 

As John Rajchman has very effectively argued in Discipline and 
Punish and related writings, Foucault moved away from his asser- 
tion of the ethical centrality of modernist art.3 8 As a result, his 
heroes take a new form. Hope is no longer primarily in the lightning 
flashes of artistic genius but in the struggles and suffering of mar- 
ginalized individuals and groups: the parricide (Pierre Riviere), the 
hermaphrodite (Herculine Barbin), protesting prisoners, Maoist stu- 
dents. Transgression and intensity remain fundamental ethical cate- 
gories, but they are now increasingly rooted more in lived social and 
political experiences than in refined aesthetic sensitivity. Foucault 
begins to move from heroic myth to mundane reality, although there 
is still considerable idealization and romanticizing of the mar- 
ginalized. Similarly, the bourgeois monsters of the 1960s take on the 
more realistic cast (no less evil for that) of the structures and func- 
tionaries of complex power networks. 

In the last books on ancient sexuality, however, Foucault's style 
and tone abruptly change. The volcanic subtexts of mythological 
struggles almost entirely disappear in favor of the cool exploration of 
alternative aesthetic forms of human existence. It is impossible for 
us to know the significance of this shift. Perhaps it was the begin- 
ning of what would have become a fundamentally new attitude and 
approach in Foucault's work; perhaps it merely reflects his view of 
the particular historical materials he was dealing with; or perhaps it 
exhibits his way of facing death. In any case, Foucault's last writings 
attain a calm humanity not found in his previous work. 



NOTES 



1 Here I am taking "interpretation" to mean "general interpretation" in 
order to emphasize that interpretative efforts typically put forward some 
single unifying method or vision as the key to understanding an author's 
oeuvre. There is, of course, a weaker sense of interpretation as any sort 
of comment on or explication of a text, with which I have no quarrel in 
principle. 

2 A fragment of the archaic Greek poet Archilochus runs, "The fox knows 
many things, but the hedgehog knows one big thing." Berlin uses this 
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image to divide thinkers into two classes: those (the hedgehogs) "who 
relate everything to a central vision ... in terms of which they under- 
stand, think, and feel - a single, universal, organizing principle in terms 
of which alone all that they are and say has significance," and those (the 
foxes) "who pursue many ends, often unrelated and even contradictory, 
connected, if at all, only in some de facto way, for some psychological or 
physiological cause, related by no moral or aesthetic principle" (Russian 
Thinkers, London: Penguin, 1979, 22). 

3 Michel Foucault: Beyond Structuralism and Hermeneutics, 2nd ed. 

4 Ibid., 122, 124. 

5 124-25. 

6 Ibid. 

7 To this extent, I agree with Allan Megill's claim that Foucault's work 
is antidisciplinary ("The Reception of Foucault by Historians"). I do 
not, however, agree with the suggestion that this means Foucault's 
work cannot be evaluated by the standards of existing disciplines, par- 
ticularly history. The fact that disciplines are dangerous (that is, possi- 
ble sources of domination) does not mean that they are not valid 
sources of knowledge. They are in fact all the more dangerous because 
of the knowledge they embody. Consequently, an effective challenge to 
a discipline will have to make a case that can be made plausible in the 
discipline's own terms, even though the case works against the disci- 
plinary grain. I return to this topic at the end of the following section, 
"Foucault's Theories." 

8 "What Is an Author?" in Donald Bouchard, ed., Language, Counter- 
Memory, Practice: Selected Essays and Interviews, 113-38. See also 
Foucault's The Archaeology of Knowledge, 21-26. 
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